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Tue alleged firm of M. A. Roberts & Co. of Grafton, West 
Va., owners of the H. L. Smith Kanawha Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, who received THE SPECTATOR’S attention on the 21st ult., 
is now circulating a “ write-up ” in the patent inside called The 
Grafton-Eagle Sentinel, representing themselves as_ general 
agents of a large tract of land. ‘The intended idea of the write- 
up (at $1 per inch) is undoubtedly for the purpose of showing 
the “ midnight” broker that they are still at the old stand ready 
and willing to receive premiums on policies of alleged indemnity 
of the foggy Kanawha Insurance Company. 





A CORRESPONDENT, who has been doing some business with 
the Pierre Fire and Marine Insurance Company of South Da- 
kota, writes us to the effect that he has seen the charge made 
that this company is a wildcat, and wants to know what we know 
about it. We can say nothing regarding it further than that 
the company was lawfully organized in accordance with the 
laws of Dakota, and that it made its reports to the Auditor of 
that Territory. We find, however, that a wide discrepancy 
between the figures furnished us and those published by the 
Auditor of the late Territory of Dakota. The company’s state- 
ment represented that it had assets amounting to $78,556 on the 
first of January of the present year, surplus, $11,632; while 
the official statement makes its assets $55,671, and its surplus 
$423. Whether this discrepancy arises from misrepresentation 
on the part of the officers of the company in their statement 
furnished us, which is also advertised by them, or whether it is 
due to the Auditor refusing to admit certain of their assets, we 
do notknow. The company is seeking business in States 
where it is not licensed, and is therefore an undergrounder ; but 
being lawfully organized and permitted to do business within 
the Territory where organized, it is questionable if it should be 
characterized as a wildcat. 





A CORRESPONDENT from the interior of this State writes to 
ask of us the addresses “of a few persons who are in the 
habit of buying paid-up life policies,” and says that he has 
several to dispose of. The writer is an agent of one of the 
large companies, and we confess to a little astonishment at find- 
ing him engaged in the business of attempting to buy rather 
than to sell life policies. There have been at times persons 
engaged in the business of buying up life policies, but as a rule 
they have been sharpers of the pronounced type, who made it 
their business to drive a very close bargain with the individual 
having a policy to sell. In fact, so sharp have been their prac- 
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tices that some of them have been very freely denounced as 
swindlers. In every case where our advice has been sought in 
such matters, we have referred the policyholder directly to the 
company issuing the policy, believing that he would there obtain 
better terms than he could from any speculator. Yet it @s not 
the policy of life assurance companies to buy their own con- 
tracts, and it is their practice to discourage policyholders, in 
their own interests, from disposing of the assurance which they 
have bought and paid for. Nevertheless, under certain condi- 
tions, where it seems the best thing that a policyholder can do, 
the companies are in the habit of paying him a fair and equitable 
price for his policy. We are very sure that no company would 
approve of an agent setting himself up as a broker in policies, 
or would encourage him in dealing with the speculators and 
sharpers who may transact business of this character. 





Ir was a fortunate circumstance that both Lynn and Boston 
were provided with an abundance of water when the conflagra- 
tions of last week occurred. All the fire apparatus brought to 
the scene from neighboring cities was enabled to secure all the 
water they could handle, and it is due to this fact that greater 
damage did not result. How different would be the case 
should a fire get good headway in the business part of New 
York city. Inno locality is there an adequate supply of water, 
and in many localities there is not enough to supply even two 
or three engines for any length of time. It is a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence that an engine attaches to a hydrant, gets no 
water, and goes one, two or half a dozen blocks in order to 
make connection with larger mains that carry a liberal supply. 
The business portion of New York will have no absolute protec- 
tion in this respect until it introduces a distinct and separate 
system of water supply for fire purposes. For a number of 
years we have steadfastly advocated the introduction of salt 
water by a system of pumping stations and special service pipes, 
whereby a supply could be obtained that would be inexhausti- 
ble, and could be delivered at any point in such quantities that 
there would be no danger whatever of a scarcity in the greatest 
emergencies. Ina conversation with ex-Chief Bates, who is a 
builder of much experience and is conceded to be one of the 
ablest firemen New York has ever had, he expressed the senti- 
ment that the business portion of New York needs a separate 
supply of water exclusively for fire purposes, and that it would 
well repay the cost of providing it. There is no probability of 
the new Croton system being completed for a number of years 
yet, and when it is done it is questionable if it will be adequate 
to furnish the needed supply for fire contingencies. The salt 
water system could be introduced in a very short time and for 
a moderately small sum, provided the politicians did not get con- 
trol of it. 


THE rapidity with which the flames spread and destroyed 
blocks of stone buildings in Boston, excites universal surprise, 
as the same phenomena did at the great fires of Chicago and 
Boston in 1871 and 1872. It seems incredible that any degree 
of heat could be generated that would absolutely consume 
stone, brick and other substantial building material in the 
manner in which they were consumed in the conflagrations 


referred to. A scientist puts forth the theory that when the 
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heat of a conflagration reaches a certain degree of intensity, vast 
volumes of hydrogen are liberated from the floods of water which 
are being poured upon the flames, and that this highly inflam- 
mable gas at once becomes a new means of destruction. He 
contgnds that this theory can be plausibly maintained, demon- 
strating that the means employed for the extinguishment of fires 
under certain conditions simply adds fury to the flames. He 
suggests that gases for smothering flames may ultimately be- 
come the universally adopted agent for putting out fires in 
The objection to the use of gas of any 
kind lies in the fact that to do effective work the air must 
be excluded. It is well known that carbonic acid gas and 
some others will smother flames where they are confined to a 
But the moment that air is allowed free access 

Their use, 
Experiments 


place of water. 


closed room. 
the gases are dissipated and become ineffectual. 
therefore, for outdoor fires becomes impossible. 
have been made on many occasions with gases in competition 
with water in putting out fires, and as a general thing the water 
has done better and quicker work. Such competitions, how- 
ever, have been confined to small fires, where the heat was 
merely nominal and the pipemen could approach closely to 
the point of combustion, applying both the water and the 
gas at the exact place where the burning was going on. Neither 
water nor gas could be effective at such long range as the 
heat compels in a great conflagration, and the gas has not 
yet been discovered that will effectually extinguish flames in 
the open air. 





On Saturday night last The Minneapolis Tribune building 
was destroyed by fire anda number of lives lost. This structure 
was very inadequately provided with means of escape, and the 
printers at work upon the upper floor, and the employees of the 
Associated Press, were cui off from the one avenue of escape as 
soon as the flames obtained headway. About three years ago 
the attention of the authorities was called to the dangerous con- 
dition of this building, and they were requested to compel the 
owners to make needed alterations ; but the matter was allowed 
to die out and nothing was done. ‘The building in which the 
Boston conflagration originated last week had also been pre- 
sented tothe attention of the authorities as a dangerous structure, 
liable to produce just such a conflagration as it eventually did. 
It was an immense structure, claimed to be fireproof, but lack- 
ing in division walls, so that when the fire occurred the whole 
immense area was a mass of flames almost instantaneously. 
Both the Boston and Minneapolis buildings were fair samples 
of modern architecture, supposed to be safe from the ravages of 
flames. Men of experience, however, had seen their weak 
points and demanded that they be remedied. In both cases 
the proper authorities neglected their duty and are, to a great 
extent, responsible for the disasters which followed. While 
such apathy in regard to dangerous buildings is manifested by 
city authorities it is impossible to provide against such disasters 
as have occurred within the past week. Fire underwriters are 
in a position to point out the defective buildings that exist in 
our midst and to insist that they be improved in their general 
character. New York is no more exempt from disastrous fires 
than Boston or Lynn, and the most experienced men connected 
with our fire service have for many years been in constant ap- 
prehension of just such disasters. Luck, and not the wise pro- 
vision that should be made, is to be credited with our escape 
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from them. Chief Bonner and his assistants could point oy 
hundreds of buildings in this city that are lacking in those safe. 
guards that wisdom and experience dictate should be adopted, 
There ought to be inaugurated at once a rigid inspection of the 
buildings of this and all other cities, and the authorities persis. 
ently urged to compel their owners to provide the necessary 
protection to life and to neighboring property. With the recent 
disasters fresh in mind, there ought to be little difficulty jn 
securing the needed improvements. 








THE LYNN AND BOSTON CONFLAGRATIONS, 
IRE underwriters were pretty badly hit last week by the 
extensive conflagrations that occurred in Lynn and Bos. 
ton, Mass. In the former place a large section of the business 
portion of the city was consumed, entailing a loss, it is stated, 
of some $2,000,000 to the insurance companies. Nearly three 
hundred buildings were destroyed, and the great shoe manu- 
facturing interest of that city is seriously crippled temporarily, 
This fire spread with great rapidity in spite of the fact that the 
city was abundantly supplied with water, and had a very efficient 
fire department, which was supplemented by apparatus and fire- 
men sent from half a dozen neighboring cities. The fire 
originated in a frame building, but in its progress it consumed 
alike frame and brick structures, and only ceased its ravages 
when there was nothing further in the direction of the wind to 
feed the flames. In Boston the fire started in what has been 
claimed to be a fireproof building, located in the midst of other 
fireproof buildings. The- flames had secured good headway 
before they were discovered, and when they finally burst forth 
they seemed to consume the adjoining buildings as though they 
were made of paper. Block after block fell a prey to the flames, 
and it is estimated that the loss is from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
of which a liberal proportion will fall upon the insurance com- 
panies. Boston, also, had an adequate water supply, and not 
only its own very efficient fire department, but the apparatus 
from many neighboring cities, so that at one time, it is stated, 
there were seventy steam fire engines playing upon the flames, 
but apparently making little impression upon them. 

Such conflagrations as these are phenomenal, and there is no 
accounting for the rapid spread of the flames from building to 
building, eating up inflammable material and brick and stone 
with equal celerity. Nothing in modern times compares to 
them except the great conflagrations of Chicago and Boston 
(1871-2). There is no reasoning relative to them, nor does there 
seem to be any known means of providing against a repetition 
of such terrible disasters. Human ingenuity and human exer- 
tion are futile in the presence of such cyclones of flame. On 
reading the accounts of the Lynn conflagration we imagined it 
enforced the lesson that it is dangerous to permit frame buildings 
to be erected within the business portion of a city, and that to 
the fact that this was permitted in Lynn was due this disaster. 
But two or three days later comes the Boston calamity, origin- 
ating in a so-called fireproof building, surrounded by substat- 
tial structures of brick and stone, all of them supposed to be 
virtually fireproof; yet they were consumed with the same 
celerity that the mixed structures of Lynn were. It is reported 
that the fire authorities of Boston regarded the building ™ 
which the fire originated as a dangerous one, because of iS 
immense area undivided by fire walls, and it appears that this 
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apprehension was justified, for when the flames and heat gener- 
ated within this great structure burst forth they were so intense 
that the firemen were unable to stay in the street, and several 
engines were lost because of the inability of the firemen to drag 
them away, owing to the terrible heat. But it would have been 
supposed that the adjoining structures would have prevented 
the spread of the flames ; instead, they were consumed in such 
ashort space of time as to seem incredible. Such conflagra- 
tions as these set at defiance all the calculations of fire under- 
writers. All their theories amount to naught, and their precau- 
tions avail them nothing to save them from losses in such 
emergencies. The experience gained by years of study of 
cause and effect is virtually lost in the face of this destruction, 
and fire underwriting becomes a mere gambling operation, a 
matter of guesswork entirely. 

These conflagrations seem to indicate that success in fire 
underwriting is the merest matter of chance, for the most reck- 
less and the most conservative underwriters are overwhelmed 
alike in the general havoc worked by them. The underwriting 
“plunger,” who is willing to write “jumbo” lines, is no more 
astonished than is his conservative brother, who thinks $2500 a 
liberal line to write anywhere. Solidly built brick and stone 
structures, surrounded only by buildings similarly constructed, 
would ordinarily be regarded as good risks for either the con- 
servative or the “plunger” to write; but the buildings of 
Lynn were destroyed no more quickly than were the choice 
risks of Boston before this simoom of flame. The risks that 
turned in Boston were among the best from the underwriters’ 
point of view and the writings upon them were liberal. As 
individual risks they were unquestionably excellent ; but when 
a Vesuvius swept over them they were no better than the worst. 
No safeguards that the owners or the underwriters had placed 
around these buildings could save them, and their destruction 
must be looked upon as one of those phenomenal occurrences 
for which there is no accounting. 

It is especially unfortunate that these extraordinary losses 
should fall upon the companies just at the end of the year, when 
they are about to close their accounts and make up their reports 
for the various insurance departments. Up to their occurrence 
the business for the year had been fairly remunerative to the 
companies and the managers were looking forward to the first of 
January with fond anticipations of being able to show a marked 
improvement in their statements. But all such hopes are blasted 
by these two fires, and the indications are that two or three com- 
panies at least that were heavily involved in the burned districts 
will find it extremely difficult to make up a statement at the 
beginning of the year that will not show an impairment of 
capital. Fortunately, however, a large majority of the companies 
have sufficient surplus accumulations to enable them to pay 
their losses and to still show a clean and trustworthy balance 
sheet. 





AMERICAN LIFE COMPANIES IN GERMANY. 
II. 
[* a previous article on this subject we gave some account of 
the persistent and often scurrilous warfare which is waged in 
Germany upon the American companies. We propose now to 
enter a little more into detail. 
In such a contest, waged by about fifty native companies with 
their thousands of agents against three or four foreign compa- 
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nies, it would have seemed probable that the foreign companies 
would have been driven to the wall. We are glad to learn, 
however, that the American companies have been able to hold 
their ground well. The Equitable, for example, transacted in 
Germany five times as large a business in 1888 as it did in 1883, 
and now transacts a larger business than any German or 
Austrian company. 

To show the spirit which animates these attacks, we give some 
particulars of one which appeared on the 22d of July in The 
Zeitschrift fur Versicherungs Wesen, and which was widely dis- 
tributed by the German companies, of which that paper appears 
to be the organ. The object of attack was, in this case, the 
Equitable Society of this city. A number of tables were pub- 
lished, with the object of destroying the confidence of the 
Equitable’s policyholders and of the general public in that 
company. ‘Thus, in the first table, an effort is made to show 
that the lapses of the Equitable were so great as to indicate 
that the American people were losing confidence init. In order 
to do this, the writer, instead of confining himself to recent 
years, goes back to the period succeeding the great financial 
panic of 1873, when many persons, finding it difficult to meet 
their obligations, sacrificed, us we think most unwisely, their 
life assurance. The simple statement of this shows the animus 
of the German attack. 

The argument that the lapses show a loss of confidence in 
the Equitable on the part of the American people seems 
ludicrous enough to us on this side of the Atlantic, who are 
familiar with its high reputation and rapidly increasing growth 
and strength; but we can well conceive that such a charge 
might make the less well-informed German policyholder feel 
uneasy. Yet even he, if shrewd, would readily understand that 
lapses do not show loss of confidence, unless they are due to 
some suspicion of weakness or of unfair dealing ; and that if 
there were any real ground for suspicion, it would be proper to 
show on what it was based, and not to infer it from lapses; and 
that, consequently, an argument based on the lapses is exceed- 
ingly weak, especially against a company which, like the Equit- 
able, is distinguished for its financial strength, for its prompt- 
ness in meeting its engagements, and for the liberality of its 
dealings with its policyholders. 

This line of thought should be sufficient to dispose of such 
an argument ; but it appears further, that if the argument had 
any force and were a proper one to be used at all, it could be 
turned upon the German companies. For in reply to this 
attack, a table was published in The Hamburger Montags 
making a comparison of the lapses of the Equitable with 
those of the German companies during the years 1880-1887, 
and also with those of the Germania of Stettin, which is the 
largest of the German joint-stock companies, and said to be 
one of the chief instigators of the attacks on the American com- 
panies. It appears from these figures that the number of poli- 
cies lapsed was in all the German companies 59.93 per cent 
of the number of new policies written, and in the Germania 
of Stettin 69.10 per cent, while in the Equitable it was only 
49.89 per cent. In the Equitable the average amount of the 
policies lapsed was a little greater than that of the policies 

written ; while in the German companies as a whole, and in the 
Germania of Stettin individually, the average amount of the 
policies lapsed was considerably less than that of the policies 
written —indicating that in the German companies it was princi- 
pally the holders of small policies, or in other words the poorer 
policyholders, who suffered their policies to lapse, as was to 
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have been expected from the very hard policy conditions of 
those companies. 

The Germania of Stettin, as we have said above, is repre- 
sented as one of the principal instigators of these attacks ; and 
yet it would have seemed wiser for that company to heed the 
old proverb about people who live in glass houses, as we judge 
from a number of articles which have appeared in The Berlin 
Oekonomist, The Annals of Leipsic, The Hamburger Montags, 
and other newspapers of standing and good reputation in Ger- 
many, in which it is charged that the Germania of Stettin is one 
of the weakest institutions of its kind, and is unworthy of the 
full confidence of the public. 

We can, however, give our transatlantic neighbors some fig- 
ures to illustrate their theory that the Equitable is losing the 
confidence of the American people, as for example the fol- 
lowing : 

New business of the Equitable in the State of New York in 1880..$ 5,943,360 
New business of the Equitable in the State of New York in 1888., 23,802,612 


That is, the business of the Equitable, in its own State and 
among the keen business men of the metropolis of the New 
World where it is best known, has more than quadrupled in the 
last eight years. ‘The managers of the Equitable would doubt- 
less welcome a similar loss of confidence during the next eight 
years. 

The other points attempted to be made against the Equitable 
are quite as baseless as the one which we have criticised above ; 
but it would lead us too far to take up each one in detail. For 
example, the German paper states that the Equitable has ren- 
dered to the insurance department a different annual statement 
from that which they have published in the newspapers. We 
have personally examined both of these statements, and find 
that the only difference is that the report to the department 
goes more into details than that published in the papers, but 
that the substance is the same. The author of the article in 
The Zeitschrift is evidently very ignorant of the subject which 
he undertakes to treat. He finds fault with some items in the 
assets of the Equitable, but he cannot find among them such 
items as “ Organization Expenses, Furniture, Ink, Pens, Paper,” 
etc, which it seems figure in the assets of most of the German 
companies, while he will find commuted commissions among the 
assets of German companies, as well as among those of the 
Equitable. 

With reference to the criticism of the expenses of the Equita- 
ble, it is hardly necessary to say that the expenses of a progres- 
sive life company are principally incurred in the procuring of 
new business, and that the writer of the article in The Zeitsch- 
rift fails to make his point, because he does not take account 
of the enormous new business transacted by the Equitable. 
The fairest comparison of expenses is one which takes account 
of the new and old business separately ; but, as far the largest 
part of the expense is incurred in getting the new business, it is 
undoubtedly much nearer right to make the comparison with the 
new premiums than with the total premium income. 

This, we find, has already been done in The Annals of 
Leipsic, a well-known and respectable paper, which contains an 
interesting table showing that each $100,000 of new business 


cost 

In 1886. 

$3,959 
6,750 


In 1884. In 1885. 
$3,015 


6,452 


The Equitable 


The German companies. .....+e..+eee+see0e 6,286 


showing an expense more than twice as great in the German 
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companies as in the Equitable, when compared with the results 
attained. 

In The Hamburger Montags Post, referred to above, a com. 
parative table of the expenses to the new premium income for 
the year 1887 (the German report for the year 1888 has not 
appeared yet), omitting all reference to the old business, jg 


given as follows : 

New Total 

Premiums. 
Marks. 

23,896,291 


9,657,505 


New Busisess 

in 1887. 

Marks. 
The Equitable 586,598,196 
All German companies... 282,383,176 


Per Cent of 
Expenses. Expenses op 
Marks. New Prem, 


17,325,739 72. 
19,789,428 204.9 

In other words, while in the Equitable the expenses ab. 
sorbed less than three-fourths of the new premium income, 
in the German companies they were more than twice as great 
as the entire new premium income, thus taxing heavily the 
renewal premiums. Moreover, while the Equitable alone trans. 
acts a new business more than double that of all the German 
companies put together, their expenses are considerably greater 
than those of the Equitable. The following table shows that 
the enormous new business of the Equitable has a good effect 
in diminishing its mortality rate : 

Paid 
Death Claims. 
Marks. 
21,800,435 
44,359,930 


Total Premium 
Income. 
Marks. 

81,242,046 


TI2,909,539 


Per Cent of 
Death Claims 
to Prem. Inc, 

27.41 
39.29 


The Equitable (1887) 
All German companies (1887)... 


This very great difference in favor of the Equitable shows 
that the youth of the Equitable is perennially maintained by 
means of its very large new business. 

But, as we have said before, the fairest way of comparing 
expenses is one which takes account separately of the old and 
new business, the comparison with new premiums alone being 
rather too much in favor of the Equitable, and the comparison 
with total premium income alone being very unjust to the 
Equitable. The figures given in this table enable us to make the 
comparison in this manner : 

All German Cos 

Marks. 

112,909,539 

9,657,505 


Equitable. 

Marks. 
81,242,046 
23,896,291 


The total premium income in 1887 is given as.. 
The premiums on new business are given as.... 





Deducting, we find the renewal premiums were. 57,345,755 103,252,034 
From 5 to 7% per cent of this is usually allowed 
as a proper expense for the care of the old 
business. Assuming 7% per cent, we get 
7% per cent of the renewal premium in- 
come, assumed as a proper amount to be 
spent in taking care of the old business, is.. 7,743,903 


19,789,428 


1,433,644 
17,325,739 


But the total expenses are given as 


The difference, or the remainder of the expenses, 

are, on the above assumption, the real cost 
15,892,095 
586,598, 196 


of the new business 
But the new business obtained is given as....... 
The cost of each 1000 marks of new business is 


thus obtained as.. 27.09 


Which proves conclusively that the American company thus 
assailed is much more economically conducted, in view of the 
results obtained, than the average of the German companies. 

The German companies attempt also to produce the impres- 
sion that the Equitable enjoys no material advantage in respect 
of the rate of interest which it can earn. The latest figures 
which we can obtain seem to us conclusive on this point, the 
rate of interest earned by the Equitable in 1888 being 5.54 Pe 
cent, while that earned by the German companies in 1887 [the 
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latest reported] is only 4.29 per cent. A very serious difference 
indeed. 

In conclusion, we will say again that the laws of hospitality 
seem to be utterly disregarded by the German companies. The 
German life companies have not yet opened offices in the 
United States, but German fire and marine companies have 
done so, and to our knowledge not one of them has ever been 
attacked by an American company or in any leading American 
paper. The German companies should beware how they con- 
tinue this unworthy course. The American people are very 
good natured and hospitable, but they do not relish such treat- 
ment of repesentative American institutions abroad. It is very 
short sighted in the German companies to stir up feelings which 
may easily react upon German interests in thiscountry. Retalia- 
tory laws have been passed in some of the States of the American 
Union for the purpose of securing justice to their own compa- 
nies transacting business in other States. The feeling which 
led to such laws might easily find a national expression. A 
policy of calumnious attacks upon such companies as the 
Equitable, the Mutual, the New ‘York Life and the Germania 
of this city is very unwise. 














SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


A SPRINGFIELD (O.) detective claims to have identified, and charged with 
his offence, at Joplin, Mo., a firebug who, in revenge for being hunted by a 
posse for horse stealing, set fire to a mill owned by one of the members of the 
posse. The crime was committed in Iowa City in 1862. The mill was in- 
sured for $5000 and this amount paid by one of the New York companies. 
A settlement of the case is sought by payment of the money back to the insur- 
ance company. “Another man concerned in the crime is under surveillance, 
so there is every probability that, after a lapse of twenty-seven years, justice 
will be satisfied at last. 


* * * * 


THE death of Stephen Crowell and Edmund Driggs ends the earthly career of 
two strong characters. They both lived in Brooklyn for many years; while 
they were agreed in their religious faith (occupying adjoining pews in the Wash- 
ington Avenue M, E. Church), in politics and business they were the keenest 
and bitterest rivals. Both were deficient in education but had strong and 
Vigorous intellectual development, and both encountered and conquered the 
disadvantages of early poverty. Peace to their ashes and honor to their 
memory ! 

* * * * 


No fire of recent years has given so conclusive an exhibition of the strength 
and weakness of insurance management as the Lynn conflagration. It was 
apparent to the most casual observer that Lynn had all the conditions for a 
disastrous conflagration, the amounts lost by various companies give evidence 
of great care or lack of it in the management of the various companies. We 
will not wound the sensibilities of any by touching the sore spot, but all will 
do well to ponder the lessons taught. 


* + * * 


AND what shall we say of Boston? Nothing, save that every city in the 
country has a similar ‘* bloody angle,” and unless current rates are made suf- 
ficient to provide for these conflagrations, the business of fire underwriting is 
‘imply a gamble, pure and simple, with the chances all against the com- 
panies, 

* * * * 


It is encouraging that notwithstanding the depth of demoralization in cur- 
Tent practices that the conflagration hazard in. New York city is decreasing 
tach year. The erection of so many large buildings of superior construction 
Present barriers to large fires, and the equipment of so many warehouses with 
the automatic sprinklers also reduces the chances cf large and disastrous con- 
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flagrations. The equipment of H. B. Claflin & Co.'s warehouse has reduced 
the conflagration hazard in the dry-goods district toa very great degree. 


* * * * 


THE experience of the Armstrong Fire Association, Commonwealth and 
Prudential in Boston shows that there is no patent duplex method of conduct- 
ing the fire insurance business. The old Hartford, New York and British 
companies have had at least a quarter of a century's experience, and if there 
is any better way of conducting the insurance business they will adopt it. 
But a good many corporate cadavers testify that new ideas are not always 
healthy. 

’ * * * 

THE Prudential of New York announces that they are prepared to pay 
twenty per cent commission to brokers. This is another slump from a much 
paraded platform of principles. 


* * * * 


THE indefatigable president of the Continental Insurance Company has 
again thrown into the New York Board of Fire Underwriters the apple of 
discord in the form of proposed legislation against the foreign insurance com- 
panies. He proposes legislation that will prohibit the reinsurance of risks 
located in New York State in companies not authorized to Go business within 
the State ; and second, proposing a tax of ten per cent on the gross premiums 
on all companies of foreign countries hereafter admitted to do business in the 
State. This attempt of Mr. Moore will prove abortive ; it is a species of 
fighting on the skirmish line which has always been unsuccessful ; the grand 
struggle between the American and foreign companies is yet to come in the 
legislatures of the different States. What the outcome of that conflict will be 
no one can yet determine, and until it does come it is foolish for any American 
underwriter to play at war. So long as the business of fire underwriting 
proves unprofitable just so long will American merchants and manufacturers 
invite and support foreign capital; and when superior building laws can be 
enacted and more attention is paid to the construction of buildings, so that 
fire insurance can be done at a profit, then the attention of capitalists will be 
drawn to the business of fire underwriting, and then they will demand protec- 
tion. British gold is as good as any to pay for the Chicagos, Bostons and 
Lynns of the next century. 


* * * * 


THE Lynn and Boston conflagrations form the principal topic of conversa- 
tion on the street this week. Many lists of the losses in both cities have ap- 
peared, but no two are alike, and the exact amount will not be ascertained 
until after the adjusters have finished their work. 


* * * * 


As far as can be ascertained at this time, the insurances in the burned dis- 
trict of Boston in the companies regularly doing business in the State will foot 
up $2,500,000, and in the outside companies $500,000. Salvages will be con- 
siderable in some instances, it is thought. 

* * x + 

PRESIDENT J. S. EADIE of the Globe is busying himself with the affairs of 
his new office, and says that applications for the secretaryship of the company 
are now being considered. 


* * * * 


AN officer of the Long Island is authority for the statement that the com- 
pany will not have to pay more than $10,000 for losses incurred in the Boston 
and Lynn fires, while the press dispatches, with their accustomed inaccuracy, 
had the company down at from $40,000 to $60,000, 


* * * % 


For the first time in the history of Tennessee a systematic examination of 
all the State companies has been ordered by the Commissioner. The result 
of it will doubtless be the winding up of four of them, but it will greatly 
strengthen the confidence of the public in the remainder, which are in very 
good shape. Commissioner House has selected to do this work, and has made 
his deputy, W. C. Nelson of Nashville, formerly State agent for the States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee of the Royal Insurance Company. Mr. Nelson, 
with characteristic promptness, has entered upon his work, and is now 
engaged in Memphis, having already examined two companies in Nashville. 


* * * * 


A FULL list of the incorporators of the United States Guarantee Company 
of New York is as follows: Horace Porter, H. W. Cannon, John Paton, 
Russell Sage, Edward F. Winslow, Logan C. Murray, Jay O. Moss, E, 
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Urquhart, George Coppell, Calvin S. Brice, W. J. Hancock, George S. 
Scott, C. C. Cuyler, all of New York, and Edward Rawlings of Montreal, 
For the presidency of the company Edward Rawlings is mentioned, 
Rumor has it that the new company 


Canada, 
and D. J. Tompkins will be secretary. 
will take over the American business of the Guarantee Company of North 


America. 
x” “ ~ 


THE amount of insurance at risk by the three Armstrong companies in the 
Boston fire is reliably given as follows : Mutual, $105,000; Fire Association, 
$62,500 ; Armstrong, $15,000. This is considered a maximum estimate. It 
is impossible for anyone to give at this time even a rough estimate of the sal- 
vage, but from several encouraging telegrams received from a representative 
now on the spot, it is theught safe to say that the Fire Association will not 
have to pay more than $50,000, and possibly less. The Armstrong companies 


did not lose anything in Lynn. 
* # 7 


THE many friends of the Long Island, Brooklyn’s oldest fire company, will 
be glad to know that it will soon make good its recent impairment of $104,995. 
At a meeting of the directors of the company on Tuesday morning it was 
resolved by a large majority to levy an assessment of thirty-five per cent on 
the stockholders, and it is expected that the money will be forthcoming inside 
of thirty days. This action is, of course, in compliance with the order of the 
Insurance Commissioner. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 


The Thanksgiving Day Conflagration—Fancied Security of Propertyowners— 
While Congratulating Themselves on Their Immunity the Conflagration 
Begins—Electricity Believed to be Responsible for Originating the Fire 
and Aiding the Spread of Flames—Much to be Done to Secure Protection 
Srom Incendiary Wires—Edward Atkinson's Criticisms of the Building 
where the Fire Originated—He was Threatened with a Libel Suit— 
Efficient Service of the Fire Department. 


[From OuR OWN CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


Many people have believed it impossible for Boston to have such a devasta- 
ing fire as that we had on Thanksgiving Day. The editorial comment on the 
Lynn fire which appeared in the columns of The Boston Herald on Thursday 
morning, and which was being read by thousands while the alarm for this con- 
flagration was sounding, no doubt voiced the opinion of the owners and occu- 
pants of the mercantile buildings of our city and accorded with the views of 
the fire underwriters as well. 

Referring to the revision which since the fire of 1872, had been made in 
our building laws, a revision which certainly has effected a marked improve- 
ment in the character of the construction of our buildings, The Herald said : 


While it will not do to speak too confidently concerning the future, one is 
none the less justified in believing that a great, sweeping conflagration is alto- 
gether impossible in the newly-constructed business district of Boston, and 
this, too, in spite of the fact that the buildings are, as a rule, higher and larger 
than those which occupied these sites prior to our great fire. There are parts 
of our city which have not been thus improved, where the buildings are simi- 
lar in many respects to those which seventeen years ago dissolved in a heap of 
ruins almost as soon as the great mass of flame struck them. But as fast as 
the requirements of trade, or the results of age, cause these old structures to 
be torn down and replaced by new ones, the effect of our building laws comes 
into play, and the new edifices, if not fireproof are, at least, so far fire-resisting 
as to make their speedy destruction by an interior fire improbable and their 
quick consumption by a sweeping conflagration impossible. 

Quite likely this feeling of security was the result of a decade of good for- 
tune in respect to fire losses. Having had no large fires to cope with for a 
long period of time we had concluded that the general conditions of the city, 
its buildings and its resources for fighting fires were such as to practically 
render it impossible that we should suffer from a sweeping one. 

This fancied security has received a rude shock and people are now wonder- 


ing how it all happened. The cause of the fire, the action of the fire depart- 
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ment in its endeavor to control it, the construction of the buildings through 
which it swept—all these are subjects of discussion and matter for inquiry, 

As to the cause, an official investigation is now going on. Fire Marshal 
Whitcomb is holding secret sessions at his office in Pemberton Square, where 
he has summoned to appear the occupants and owners of the building whee 
the fire started as well as the representatives of the various companies Which, 
having circuits of wire about the city, employ an electric current, either to 
propel cars, light buildings, to regulate clocks, to protect property from by. 
glars, to send telegraph or telephone messages or to sound fire alarms auto. 
matically or otherwise. 

I give the list of the electrical organizations in all its fullness, because by 
so doing a conception of the multitude of electric paths, which run up and 
down our streets and to and from the various buildings in our city, is vividly 
brought to mind. That this fire was caused by an electric current is the gen. 
eral belief, for all indications point that way. In several buildings during 
Wednesday night and early Thursday morning wires were destroyed and ap. 
paratus set on fire by overcharges of electricity. 

Of course, there is no use in the excitement which this fire occasions of |os. 
ing one’s head over the danger which this network of electric circuits subjects 
us to. But that the danger is great is not alone witnessed by this late fire 
but is also seen in the forty fires occurring last year in this city, which are 
recorded as due to electrical causes in the fire marshal’s annual report, It js 
true that the electric companies have endeavored to minimize the danger by 
the introduction of a fusible metal into the circuits, which will melt and open 
the circuit when an undue resistance is developed. Unfortunately, however, 
this fusible metal has in most instances been placed in the circuits close to the 
receiving or transmitting instruments, and not at the point where the wires 
enter the buildings. Before reaching the fusible metal, therefore, the danger. 
ous current must run along the wires in the building which are attached to 
woodwork, and which pass through partitions and ceilings. ‘These wires are 
thus liable to be heated to a red-hot glow. Electricians will, when pressed in 
argument, admit that if an electric light or electric railway current finds an 
outlet over the telephone circuit, there is no reason when the conditions are 
favorable why there should not be fires started at the same moment in a large 
number of buildings scattered throughout the city. Even with fusible metal 
to protect them it is said that thirteen of the drops on the telephone compa- 
ny's switch-board at the central office in this city were burned out on the 
morning of the fire; so that it would seem that there remains much to be 
done in installing safety appliances before the use of electricity in our cities 
may be looked upon as safe. 

Although the building laws of Boston have been improved by revision, 
there is still room for further improvement. The construction of sucha build- 
ing as that in which the fire started should be prohibited. It will be remem- 
bered that this was the structure which was so severely criticized by Edward 
Atkinson a few years ago. Mr. Atkinson’s remarks so enraged the owners of 
the building that they threatened him with a libel suit, and in fact went s 
far as to institute proceedings. Aside from any legal question as to whether 
Mr. Atkinson’s statements were libelous or not, they were obviously true. 
This building has always been regarded with fear by the fire department, and 
although including no hazardous risk in its occupancy was rated high by the 
underwriters. Covering an area of over 10,000 square feet, its massive stone 
walls rising to a height of six stories, were supported on the ground floor bys 
series of comparatively slender cast-iron columns. Large openings were cit 
through the floors from the ground to the attic, so that a fire starting from 
below rushed upward setting each landing ablaze in its passage. Or if it 
originated in the upper part of the building the sparks fell through these opet- 
ings to the ground floor. 

I have not heard any one whose opinion was of weight criticise unfavorably 
the conduct of the fire department in its endeavor to control the flames. “ 
may be that with such a mass of material all ablaze it would be impossible t 
confine the fire to one building no matter what its construction. At the samé 
time I firmly believe that our department fought the flames in the Brown, 
Donell & Co. building, expecting every moment to see its walls come crashing 
down in ruin. No human being under such circumstances is to be blamed u 
eyes and ears are intently strained to catch the first sign of a collapse with its 
awful consequences, and the attention to some extent thus <liverted from the 
work of subduing the flames. The blame rests rather on the owners of the 
building or the city which permitted it to go up. Had this fire started in ? 
building which the fire department did not fear, it is possible it might not have 
spread beyond its walls, 

The Boston companies with large losses and small surpluses will suffer t 
ribly from the losses at Lynn and Boston, Some of them will either have a 
call on their stockholders for funds to make good the impairment of capital o 
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else wind up their affairs. The advertisement which the Boylston inserts in 

the morning papers to the effect that it will pay all losses and still have a 

surplus remaining, will be pleasing information to all interested in this uni- 

yersally respected organization, It is to be hoped that the Neptune, the 

North “American and the Prudential may be able to rise above this double 

disaster. ONE SPOKE. 
Boston, December I. 





MINNEAPOLIS. 


Rare Exemption from Disastrous Fires—Losses very Light for, the Pres- 
ent Year—Efficient Fire and Water Service and Effective Building 
Laws—Comp, ition Between Board and Non-Beard Companies, and 
Conseguent Lowering of Rates—The Water Supply Question in St. 
Paul—Are the Lakes Subsiding to Endanger the Amount and 
Quality of Water—License of the Peoples Mutual Benefit Societs 

-evoked— The Iron Hall Wins a Suit on a Technicality. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

I have alluded several times to the conspicuous absence of large fires in 
Minneapolis for these many months. The matter is coming to be the subject 
of much comment among insurance men and others. An investigation of the 
exact facts brings out a striking state of things. Not since July, 1887, nearly 
two and a half years ago, has there been a disastrous fire in this city. Just 
before that there had been three big blazes, including the St. Anthony eleva- 
tor fire, and the fire department and insurance people were ‘‘all torn up.” 
The absence of large fires since then has soothed their perturbed spirits pretty 
completely. The department records show that there has been no lack of 
alarms. This year they have averaged about forty a month. The total fire 
loss for the first ten months of the year was about $100,000. 

This excellent showing must be credited principally to three causes. An 
efficient fire department, excellent water service and the enforcement of the 
building inspection law. It is only natural that this condition of things should 
result in a lowering of insurance rates. To help on the reduction the sharp 
competition between the board and non-board companies has been quite a 
factor. The rate on general business property has been reduced about 33% 
per cent during the past eight years. The premium on detached dwellings 
has dropped from 1 per cent to .80 the past two or three years. The 
most notable reduction has been on mill property, which has amounted to 
thirty per cent in less than three years. Of course the introduction of auto- 
matic sprinklers has kad a good deal to do with this, The insurance com- 
panies are still making money, however. The gross annual premiums 
amounted to about $1,000,000. 

The St. Paul water-works have been the subject of a vast amount of agita- 
tion lately. It was occasioned by the unusual dryness of the season, which has 
caused a great lowering of the water in the lakes from which the city’s water 
supply is drawn, There are a number of small lakes near the city, and citi- 
zens have flattered themselves that they had an ample supply of pure water. 
The lowering of the water has necessitated the cutting of canals between the 
lakes and has caused the commotion. Those who are in charge of the water 
service firmly maintain that there is no occasion for alarm. They say the 
lowering is only temporary, and even if permanent would not seriously em- 
barrass the department. On the other hand, it is maintained that the city will 
ultimately outgrow the lake system, even if there should not be a continued 
subsidence of the water. Furthermore, the agitators claim that the quality of 
the water is impaired, being practically the draining of swamp lands. 

The other day George W. Hall, formerly manager of the Board of Under- 
writers and now an insurance adjuster, took a hand in the dispute. He for- 
mulated an array of questions for the engineer to answer. The tenor of his 
queries indicates that he holds the views set forth just now against the present 
arrangement. 

Various schemes are being talked up for a future water supply for St. Paul, 
for both cities in fact. Some favor joining hands on this watery issue and 
running a big aqueduct from Mille Leacs lake or some other ample source of 
supply. Mille Leacs is ninety miles north of St. Paul, is fifteen miles square 
and lies 568 feet above the level of St. Paul. The St. Croix river is favored 
by some as a reservoir for St. Paul. - 

In Minneapolis all is peaceful along the Mississippi. The new up-river 
pumping station is now in good working order, and is said to be one of the 
finest in the country. For the last few days it has been thoroughly tested. 
Both the old stations at the falls have been idle and the new pumps have done 
all the work, and done it easily and well. Either one of the 15,000,000 gallon 
(per day) pumps can supply the city under ordinary conditions, and in fact only 
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one is now run atatime. Tests showed that with the new station supplying 
the city there was goo@ pressure all over the vast system—sixty pounds at the 
most remote points. The talk now is of selling the old stations at the falls 
and depending wholly on the up-river outfit. Their water powers will bring 
all that they cost the city. Farsighted people think they see the day ahead 
when this river system will have to be abandoned entirely and some lake supply 
be substituted, but for the present and immediate future there seems to be 
general satisfaction with the present arrangement. 

The Peoples Mutual Benefit Society has had its license to do business in 
Minnesota revoked by the Commissioner. ‘The company’s headquarters are 


.at Elkhart, Ind. It does an assessment life business. A while ago a party 


secured judgment in court against the company for $1040. The execution 
was returned unsatisfied, and the Commissioner steps in and revokes the 
license. It is a question, however, how much effect this will have. The 
insurance iaws of Minnesota are stringent, but inoperative. It seems that 
this isn’t the only company that is under legal ban. The State has judg- 
ments against unreliable insurance companies aggregating $18,000. Compa- 
nies doing an illegal business are liable to judgments of $1000 for every vio- 
lation of the law, but as there is no property that can be attached the judg- 
ments are worthless. The agent, however, is liable to a fine or imprison- 
ment, The policyholder in one of these ‘* snide”’ companies, in case of refusal 
to pay, has no means of forcing payment. 

The litigation over the order of the Iron Hall, a beneficiary insurance or- 
ganization, has ended in a victory for the order, but it was won on a purely 
technical issue. A writ of guo warranto was secured calling on the officers 
of the concern to show their authority for carrying on business, it being 
claimed that they could not do business in the State under the insurance law. 
The Supreme Court sustains the defense on the technicality that the writ 
should have been not against the officers, but the corporation. 

The loss by the burning of the St. Paul roller mill was $125,000, and the 
insurance $84,500, scattered among a Jarge number of companies. ‘The local 
agents refuse to give a detailed list of the companies. The Millers National 
Company had $10,000, and the Western Manufacturers $5000. 

It is claimed that the New York Life Insurance Company floated the first 
42-star flag on their big building in St. Paul. 

Parties are in St. Paul vigorously booming the project of introducing the 
district heating system. They are meeting with considerable encouragement. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., November 21. 


[In view of the burning of The Tribune building at Minneapolis since the 
date of the above letter, accompanied by the loss of a number of lives, our 
correspondent’s remarks regarding efficient building laws and lower rates 
reads like sarcasm.—EDITOR THE SPECTATOR. | 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Our Correspondent in Paris—Some of the Editors of French Insurance 
Journals—Our American Life Assurance Companies Distancing the 
Natives in the Race for New Business—The French Companies are Old 
Fogyish—Life Assurance at the Exposition—The New York Life Gets 
the Only Gold Medal—The Mutual of New York Making a Vigorous 
Push for New Business—President McCurdy Determined to Lead ‘the 


Procession. 
[From OuR Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


You wish me to give you some information in regard to the current trend of 
insurance thought and the business in Europe. Well, there is not much doing 
of a special character in the life department at the present time, although this 
is the harvest season of the year, and I suppose more proposals will be made 
within the next six weeks than in any other period of three months. I shall 
be glad to put you in possession of all the facts and figures as far as they are 
known to me. 

I only returned last week from a brief tour on the Continent. When in 
Paris I took the opportunity of calling at the offices of some of your insurance 
confreres. The editor of ‘The Moniteur des Assurances is a gentleman it is a 
pleasure to meet. M. Warner, the successor of the well-known litterateurs 
Eugene Reboul, who founded the paper, and Alfred Thomereau, who so ably 
directed it from 1873 to 1887, is evidently determined to maintain the prestige 
and traditions of the oldest French insurance organ. I should also like to 
mention the name of the principal of the firm of Chopy et Cie, acting as the 
‘*service financier du Moniteur des Assurances,” achat et vente d’actions 
d’assurances, who is a model of courtesy. M. Lagrange, the editor of L’Argus, 











THE 


is one of the most voluble and clever talkers, as well as writers, among insur- 
ance ‘‘ directeurs et redacteurs en chef ;” while one of the most brilliant and 
broad-minded editors is Badon Pascal of The Journal des Assurances, who 
was the recipient of a silver medal at the late exhibition. M. Hamon of 
L’Assurance Moderne is also no mean authority on insurance matters, although 
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the ‘‘ get up” of his paper is certainly not attractive. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that the exhibition has not to any material 
extent assisted in the progress of life assurance in France. The vast sums 
spent at the exhibition itself and at the fascinating shops, combined with the 
disturbing element of the elections, are set down as the main causes for the 
standstill. The French save more annually than any other nation, and yet 
insurance business in that country does not thrive. Their £133,000,000 of 
insurance in force, although large in itself, is very modest when compared 
with more than £564,000,000 in your great country at the end of last year, 
and the £445,000,000 in our own. It must, however, be conceded that there 
has been a considerable spurt in this matter within the last decade, due prin- 
cipally to the remarkable push and energy exhibited by the officials of the 
branch offices of your leviathan companies, notably the Equitable and the 
New York, whose business in France, I am informed on reliable authority, is 
in a most flourishing state. With a single exception, I believe the business of 
the former company will be found to have exceeded last year, and as far as 
can be judged at this date, this year also, that of any of the native offices. 
Almost outside the late exhibition, on the Champs de Mar, is situated the pala- 
tial building of one of the best known of the French companies, but I believe 
the new business effected during the last six months in that office does not 
exceed that for the similar period in the preceding year, So many promised, 
and possibly intended, to call there and elsewhere ‘‘ after the exhibition,” but 
came not. 

To my mind efficient means are not adopted by the companies to bring 
their merits before the public. Then, again, more than one office has its 
domicile in what might really be almost termed the slums of Paris, and cer- 
tainly several of the companies are located anywhere but in the most promi- 
nent thoroughfares, the American offices excepted. Inthe Exhibition only 
one French company, L’Urbaine, had a building constructed at its own ex- 
pense. The other offices had only a very small space in the general building 
of the ‘‘social economy” section. In the beautiful room belonging to 
L’Urbaine the walls were gayly decorated with diagrams and attractive maps 
illustrative of its business and ramifications. But with this exception the 
French insurance offices took practically no advantage of the special opportu- 
nities for securing proposals afforded by the ‘‘ Exposition.” I was surprised 
also to find that no British company was an exhibitor. The honors were un- 
doubtedly taken by one of the American offices in Paris, the New York Life. 
Unlike all the remaining native companies, in the space specially reserved for 
the New York there was an intelligent attendant to answer all questions, 
One of the special features, too, not lost on an insurance man, was the distri- 
bution of a beautifully colored diagram showing the working of the paid-up 
accumulative policy of the New York Life. The paper was covered with a 
mass of red and blue circles, a careful study of which resulted in temporary 
insanity and execrations on the ancestors of Messrs, Pears, the soap manufac- 
turers. The New York received the high honor of being awarded a silver 
medal, no company, native or foreign, receiving a gold medal. 

From the final statement of receipts and expenditures it appears that, in 
round numbers, the profits of the Exhibition amount to the sum of 8,000,000 
francs, or $1,600,000, while the exhibition of 1878 showed an excess of expen- 
diture which reached the high figure of 31,704,800 francs. In consi*ering 
the exact surplus, however, it must be remembered that there was a subsidy 
of 18,000,000 francs on this occasion from the State and 7,000,000 from the 
city. Out of 30,000,000 tickets which had been issued in May last, only 
1,861,717 remained unsold at the close of the show. 

The Mutual of New York is writing policies here for unusually large 
amounts, and is, I hear, at the present moment doing a large business, as are 
all three of your splendid companies on this side of the ‘‘ herring pond.” 
Branch offices have been established in all the more important centres in the 
kingdom, and are in active operation, The British offices are keenly feeling 
the competition, and are now in no way disposed to regard the non-aggressive 
grand old Mutual as the largest and best office in the world. Rival offices are 
making the most of the increased expense ratio of the Mutual, while saying 
little or nothing of the enormous advance of the business, and minimizing the 
importance of the vast accumulated fund and impregnable financial condition 
of the Mutual, spoken so highly of by almost every insurance man here in 
days gone by, before the advent of the Mutual to these shores. 

I am informed that during his recent visit here President McCurdy made 
the statement that he ‘‘ was determined to beat the New York in matter of 
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new assurances next year, and the Equitable in 1891, thus leading the van at 
every point, cost what it may.” 
ment, which is being freely circulated ? 

Joln W. Guiteau, the statistician of the Mutual (Is he the writer under the 
nom de plume of ‘‘ Viator” in The Weekly Statement ?) has mace hosts of 
friends while in England. 
of a Great Public Benefaction 1865-1887, by John W, Guiteau, st atistician, 
referring to the business of the New York Life, I presume that gentleman 
was until recently the statistician for the New York, 

The present popular manager here for the last named company, in riting 
me to-day-says that the Equitable ‘‘ has been making steady progress in this 
country for several years past, and that our business this year shows a marked 
increase over that of any previous year, in spite of the competition and often 
bitter feeling which we meet with from our opponents. The British public 
are beginning to see the advantages which the American companies have over 
home companies, and as you area resident in this country you can understand 
that Englishmen are very keen ‘ to appreciate a good thing.’” The compe- 
tition and bitter feeling Mr. Munkittrick refers tois partly, I fancy, the attacks 
by the Scottish Provident on the principles and working of the business of the 
Equitable. The pamphlet just published by the Equitable in reply toa cir- 
cular recently issued by James Watson, manager of the Scottish Provident 
Institution of Edinburgh, criticising the American life offices in England and 
especially the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, is one 
of the ablest and most convincing argumentative don mots I have yet had the 
pleasure of perusing. 
son is a bora controversialist, we may expect a brilliant rejoinder. 

Lonpon, Nov. 16. H. M. W. 


Can any credence be given to this state. 


From a work I have before me entitled, Record 


Nevertheless, audi alteram partem ; and, as Mr. Wat- 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

The annual meeting of the Life Underwriters Association of Western New 
York was held in Rochester the rgth inst. ‘The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: President, E. A. Spencer of Buffalo; first vice-president, 
William Manning of Rochester; second vice-president, E. H. Whitney of 
Buffalo; secretary, D. J. Sadden of Rochester; treasurer, W. G. Justice of 
Buffalo. Executive Committee: W. F. Wright, M. Roke, W. P. Jones, all 
of Buffalo, and J. W. Moore, W. H. Formosa, of Rochester. 

Complaint was made that the Canada Life Company of Hamilton, Ont., 
has sent an agent into this State, who in defiance of law and equity has 
entered into competition with agents of American companies, and regard- 
less of anti-rebate laws and all other restraints, has obtained business, pock- 
eted his cash, and got safely back to Canada. A committee was appointed 
to look sharply into the matter and take such action as will make it unprofit- 
able and unsafe to do that kind of business in the State of New York. 

ROCHESTER, November 21. W. M. 





HONOR TO WHOM HONOR JIS DUE. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I clip the following from Our Society Journal for October-November: 

Both the Mutual Life and Equitable now regularly publish a list of death 
claims paid. How long have they been doing this? Not many years. Who 
was the first president of a life insurance organization to do it? Edward B. 
Harper. 

In 1872 the New York Life Insurance Company published its death claims 
from organization to that time, and has since published them either monthly, 
yearly or both, As Mr. Harper was not president of a life insurance organiza- 
tion until 1881, it would seem that the New York Life got the start of him 
by several years. J. M. H. 











—At the monthly meeting of the Providence Life Underwriters Association 
last week President Day read a statement of the condition of life assurance in 
Rhode Island, in which it was shown that on January 1 of the present year 
there were 56,658 policies in force in the entire State, representing a value of 
$29,905,741. During this year 30,329 new policies have been issued for 
$6,832,271. The large majority of this year’s policies are of the industrial 
class, Premiums of $892,727 were paid on the insurance in force and the 
total State losses were $907,640. 





Dee 5, 1889.] 
ACCIDENTAL HAPPENINGS. 


Tue following communication may prove very interesting to students of 
accident assurance, and if there is anybody living who was formerly con- 
nected with the company referred to, his statements would doubtless prove of 
value: It is usually supposed that accident insurance originated in England 
in 1848-9, when the Railway Passenger Assurance Company and the Acci- 


dental Death Insurance Company (now called the Accident Insurance Com- 
pany) were chartered, and that the origin of the business here was in 1864, 
when the Travelers of Hartford began ; but recent investigation would seem 
to show that the idea of accident insurance was put into practice simulta- 
neously in England and the United States at some period between 1848 and 


1850. 
In 1848 the State of Massachusetts chartered the ‘‘ Norfolk County Health 


Insurance Company,” which was apparently empowered to transact accident 
business also, In 1850 its name was changed to ‘‘ Franklin,” and in Dag- 
gett’s New York City Directory for 1850 appeared this advertisement : 
“ Railroad and steamboat insurance against accident. The Franklin Health 
Assurance Company of Massachusetts. Especially empowered to insure 
against accidents. Capital, $50,000, President, Hon. Sherman Leland, 
Judge of Probate for the County of Norfolk ; vice-president, General H. A. 
S, Dearborn, Mayor of the city of Roxbury. Insures persons traveling on 
railroads and in steamboats against accidents resulting in personal injury. 
Conditions of policy: Any accident by railroads and steamboats resulting in 
the injury of any passenger holdinga policy in this company, entitles the party 
insured to receive $200 if detained ten days, and $400 if any of his bones are 
broken by such accident, or if he shall be so far injured as to be incapable of 
attending to any business for the space of two months next succeeding any 
such accident or injury. Policies can be obtained at most of the public houses 
and railroad depots, and at the several agencies of the company in all parts of 
the United States, and at the branch office of the company, 37 Wall street 
(Jauncey Court). Samuel Ellis, general agent ; Stephen Bates, secretary.” 

The Massachusetts companies were not under State supervision then, hence 
further details of this company and its history are inaccessible. How much 
business it did is and must be unknown, unless someone formerly connected 
with it still lives and can tell us. It would be very interesting to know what 
experience this pioneer in the accident field had, but it is probable that, like 
most pioneers, it did not make money, for after its demise no other company 
apparently attempted to do an accident business until 1864. Yet the Frank- 
lin's policies seem to have contained several of the cardinal principles em- 
bodied in those now issued. The injured person must have been actually 
detained from continuing his journey if he were to have a just claim for dam- 
ages, and he must be ‘‘ incapable of attending to any kind of business,” etc. 
How much that reads like the phraseology of the modern policy ! _ Its policies, 
we note, could be ‘*‘ obtained at most of the public houses” (presumbly the 
hotels, not saloons), and ‘‘at the railroad depots,” showirg that its manager 
foresaw the attraction which accident assurance would offer to intending trav- 
elers, even at that early day, when railroads were in their infancy. 


* * a 


UNDER the caption ‘‘ They will happen,” The Sun describes a number of 
curious accidents in the Nutmeg State. While they are both grave and gay, 
yet they convey a valuable lesson. Here are some samples: A woman who 
was rather superstitious had been trying to get a look at the new moon, of 
course over her right shoulder that she might belucky. While on the veranda 
with a few friends, one of them said, ‘* Hello, there’s the new moon. See ?” 
The woman, who was not in position fora proper observation, turned quickly, 
and in doing so fell from the veranda to a flower-bed beneath. When picked 
up it was found that she had sprained her ankle and bruised her right 
Shoulder. It ce rtainly was an unlucky moon for her. A little boy sat down 
suddenly on a sofa, when a detached wire spring shot up and cut a gash in 
his leg that required five stitches by a surgeon. A number of young ladies 
met recently in a hall, and had just been called to order by the president, 
when a chandelier fell. Lamps were broken, the room took fire and several 
were badly burned. A man fell from a building and broke his leg. He 
began to get around on crutches, when he fell down a flight of stairs and 
broke his lega second time. There is a moral in this which might be taken 


to heart by a good many. A father of six comely daughters was recently pre- _ 


sented by his wife with a boy. It was what he had longed for, and he in- 
vited an old friend in to drink the health of the newcomer. The father 
teached for the Scotch whiskey, and both sat down to tipple and hobnob. 
They were dry and a little excited, too, and it was not until they had swal- 
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lowed the third thimbleful that they discovered it was liquid blueing instead 
of old Scotch. Then there was a lively time for about five minutes, but 
strong coffee and the whites ot eggs proved sufficiently good antidotes, and 
as soon as the father got some of the blueing out of him he explained that he 
‘* must have got hold of the wrong bottle.” A farmer and his wife came to 
town, got drunkand started home. The woman was so inebriated that her 
head lolled over the back of the seat and her brains were dashed out on the 
wheel as they drove at breakneck speed. Had she been assured there might 
have been a good case to contest, but the story conveys a warning. Two 
men were fooling in a baggage-car, when one lost his balance and went 
through the window. One of his ears was nearly severed, and the surgeon 
had to put six stitches in his neck. Fifty pounds of dynamite exploded in a 
building which had just been vacated by workmen. The house was blewn to 
atoras, but two mules standing within fifteen feet did not get a scratch. They 
kept on wagging their ears and didn’t even turn to see what was the matter. 
Mules should be classed among the preferred risks. A farmer was hitching 
up his steer one morning, when it suddenly whirled about and kicked four 
teeth out of its master’s jaw. In each of the above cited cases an accident 
policy would have been a good thing to have in the house. 


* * * 


MANAGERS of accident associations complain a great deal of the manner in 
which their agents are coaxed away from them by competing companies. 
Their complaint is not so much at losing the services of the agent as it is of 
the practice common among agents of attempting to ‘‘ twist” the policiesthey 
have secured for the one company over into the company with which they 
have taken their later service. It is found that an agent, having worked his 
field carefully in the interest of a certain company, and having, as he sup- 
poses, control of a good line of business, thinks he can make a good thing by 
selling out to a competing eompany and transferring his business from the old 
to the new one. This business of ‘‘ twisting” policies from one company to 
another is demoralizing from every point of view, and the companies should 
discourage it in every possible way. This same practice formerly prevailed 
to a considerable extent among the individual companies, until the evil got to 
be of such magnitude that the companies agreed among themselves that when 
a company engaged the services of an agent who had been in the employ ot 
another, it would assign him to a different territory entirely, so as to destroy 
his opportunities for ‘‘ twisting” his business. This would be a good rule for 
the accident companies to adopt, and would save them much trouble and an- 
noyance, Agents, of course, are constantly seeking to better themselves, and 
in their efforts are looking for opportunities to engage in companies with which 
they have been in competition, and, while it may be a legitimate transaction 
for a manager to employ agents of other companies who apply to him, it cer- 
tainly is not legitimate for him to hold out any inducement to those 
agents to bring with them the business which they had secured for their pre- 
vious employers. There can be little harm done, however, if such agents are 
transferred to other territory than that in which they had previously done 
their work. - As the accident business is mainly transacted by very few com- 
panies, it would seem that an agreement of this kind might be reached with 
readiness. 

* * * 


In another column will be found an advertisement of the Provident Fund 
Society addressed to accident agents desiring advantageous engagements. 
This society is a progressive one, and during the past year has largely ex- 
tended its business, covering the more important States of the Union. Its 
policy is a liberal one, and its dealings with its patrons have won for it an en- 
viable reputation. It has been in business for several years, and has never 
yet found it necessary to go into court to contest a claim made upon it. The 
president, A. N. Lockwood, has been identified with the insurance business 
for a great many years, and it is mainly through his efforts that the Provi- 
dent Fund Society has made such progress. 


—A special report of examiners from the State Insurance Department who 
have been investigating the affairs of the Empire State of Rochester, shows 
the company’s capital of $200,000 to be impaired to the extent of $42,760, 
and Superintendent Maxwell has made a requisition upon the officers of the 
company to call upon the stockholders to make up the deficiency. The direc- 


tors of the company at a meeting held on Saturday, issued a call upon the’ 


stockholders for $44,000. 


fo ee te 
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“Definitive Analysis of Life Assurance Returns,” 1882-1888, 
Inclusive. 


By Benjamin F. Brown, SpecTATOR Company, New York: ‘‘This drochure 
of fifty-one pages, is a fine example of mu/tum in parvo. The time and 
labor involved in its compilation must have been enormous, and it offers a vast 
amount of information rela’ive to the business and standing of the American 
companies. The plan and scope of the work are well defined, and its me- 
chanical execution creditable to the printers and publishers alike. The statis- 
tics are doubtless much too elaborate for the general reader, but for those 
versed in the business of life assurance and the offices, the work will prove of 
the greatest value. 

Briefly stated, it is a complete compendium and digest of the figures of 
twenty-six American companies, compiled from the oficial Massachusetts 
reports, and consists of a series of exhibits so formulated and arranged as to 
present a full and comprehensive record of what may be termed the move- 
ment of the whole business during the seven years ending with 1888, with the 
result of afording an effective object lesson of the theory and practice of life 
assurance under nearly all conceivable conditions. The respective tables 
A to H are admirably defined by title-headings and column captions, which 
it has evidently been an object of particular study on the part of the author to 
render as graphically descriptive as possible. 

‘Table A deals with the new and outstanding assurance of these companies, 
which are accompanied by interesting ratios, showing the proportion of fresh 
vitality infused into the existing membership by the introduction of new and 
healthy lives, with its attendant benefit upon the average mortality. Table B 
presents an important statement of the financial growth and position of the 
several companies, as well as a more detailed classification of assets, than we 
have usually met with in exhibits of the kind. Table C is instructive, and 
deals with the economy or otherwise of the companies, showing all receipts 
and disbursements in detail, with a statement of the natural cost of insurance, 
followed by a combination of ratios arranged as a study of comparative 
economy, or shall we say lavish expenditure; although these ratios are highly 
interesting, their actuarial value may be, in our judgment, much over-esti- 
mated; and for ourselves, we prefer in statements of this nature the assump- 
tion of fixed ratios, which shall apply to all companies alike, whether of 7% 
per cent for renewals, or 100 per cent for new business respectively, as form 
the basis of tables of comparative statistics by compilers of such in this 
country, and which wé submit show in a more equitable form the actual pres- 
sure of a company’s expenditure on the new business. 

The ratio of expenses and taxes is considered in the pamphlet before us in 
connection with that of premium income per $1000 assured, to which its rela- 
tion is expressed by the ratio of expenses to premiums. As illustrating the 
great practical difficulties compilers of these tables meet with in actual ex- 
perience, we may refer to merely one of them mentioned in this work, viz.: 
commuted commissions. The difficulty is dealt with for the first time in a 
somewhat summary manner by the entire exclusion of the item in question 
from management expenses proper in the current Massachusetts report (Table 
D). It is an arguable point whether such outlay should be treated as an item 
of current expense or not. Speaking for ourselves, we incline to its exclu- 
sion, as being the lesser of two difficulties, because the outlay can hardly be 
regarded either as a true test of expense, unless spread over a number 
of years; nor yet as an investment, and practically the principle in- 
volved is the same as if the company madea series of annual payments in one 
sum for a satisfactory consideration. This, however, as we have remarked, is 
only one of the numerous points to be carefully weighed, and judiciously and 
fairly treated by compilers of expense ratios. 

Tables E, F, G and H. are the general tables in summary, and do not re- 
quire special comment. 

We rezard this pamphlet on the whole as an important and very interesting 
contribution to insurance lore. The price is $1.— Zhe Commercial World, 





New York City Health Report. 


ACCORDING to the report of Dr. Roger S. Tracy, register of records in the 
health department, there were 40,175 deaths in New York in the year, and 
about 160 distinct diseases which caused death are classified in the report. 
Oaly ina large city could the mortality in a single year present such a for- 
midable variety of causes. Dr. Tracy’s report consists of a series of tables, so 
arranged that the number of deaths from any one disease, together with the 
g2x, age, color and nativity of the persons who died from it, can be told at a 
glance. The deaths are also grouped, so as to show what diseases belong in 
the same general class. Thus, all contagious diseases, from diphtheria, which 
kilied 42 adults and 1872 children, to yellow fever, which destroyed the life 
of the eminent Proctor, are placed in the same class with diarrhceal diseases, 
glanders, malignant pustules, erysipelas, blood poisoning and other zymotic 
diseases. 
same class with pneumonia, bronchitis and other diseases of the respiratory 
system. Consumption, which caused more deaths than did any other ailment, 
326) in a year, is classed as a constitutional disease. Among the other dis- 
eases in that class, gout ciused the death of only four men and two women, 
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It may be surprising to some readers that consumption is not in the 


[ Thu rsday 


all well advanced in years ; cancer killed 284 men and 586 women, and rheu- 
matism claimed 233 victims, whose ages ranged from under five to over sixty- 
five years. 

Apoplexy is shown to be the most deadly among the diseases of 1 
system. It had 825 deaths to its credit last year in this city, 
paresis hid 249, paralysis 195, epilepsy 110, lockjaw 72, myelitis 45, locomo.- 
tor ataxia 33, and chorea had only 4. Of 2051 deaths from diseases of the 
circulatory system, 1197 were caused by valvular diseases of the heart, 149 by 
fatty degeneration of the heart, 103 by hypertrophy of the heart, 70 by aneur. 
ism, 50 by angina pectoris and 18 by senile gangrene. Only 23 | ersons died 
from disease of the lymphatic system, and the diseases included lymphade- 
noma exopthalmic goitre and Addison's disease. 

No less than 4288 persons of all ages died from pneumonia, and 1892 more 
died from bronchitis, and the total number of deaths from diseases in this 
class, which includes croup, pleurisy and asthma, was 7314. Dyspepsia is 
classed with diseases of the digestive system, and, considering that so many 
persons complain of that ailment, its record of only thirteen deaths in a year 
is surprising. Other diseases in the same class are more to be dreaded, as 
there were 685 deaths from gastro-enteritis, 189 from gastritis, 193 from enter- 
itis, 78 from obstruction of the intestines, 47 from ulcer of the stomach, 27 
irom tonsilitis, 213 from peritonitis, 216 from cirrhosis and 102 from hepatitis, 
Bright’s disease caused 1147 deaths, and acute nephritis 1195. 
died from elephantiasia, and a boy was killed by trichinosis. Only 582 per. 
sons died from old age, while there were 670 deaths from premature birth. 

Of 270 deaths from poison, 203 were due to alcoholism. There were 1085 
deaths from accidents and negligence, 247 suicides and 57 homicides. Surgi- 
cal operations killed 143 persons, the almost hopeless operation known as lap- 
arotomy having been tried with fatal results 36 times. At the close of Dr. 
Tracy’s report two deaths are described as ‘‘ judicial executions,” and the 
names Daniel Driscoll and Daniel Lyons are added. ‘The death rate for the 
year is given as 26.33 for every 1000 inhabitants, the population of the city 
in the middle of the year being estimated at 1,526,08r1. 
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How Philadelphia Burns. 


From The Philadelphia Insurance Chart we learn that the yearly average of 
insurance burning in Philadelphia, as evidenced by the results of the past fif- 
teen years, is slightly more than $1,250,000. 

During the fifteen-year period (1874-1888, inclusive), there were gig! 
establishments, insured for $93,417,112, attacked by fire, on which the loss 
amounted to $20,122,088, or 21.54 per cent of the insurance involved. Dur- 
ing the year 1888 there were 670 establishments, insured for $8,554,426, 
burned, causing an insurance loss of $2,044,041. 

The relation of fire cost to premium income on the different classifications 
of risks is here shown. Planing mills, carpenter shops, tanneries, coal oil 
refineries, chemical and fertilizing works, theatres and a few other classes of 
high-rated specially hazardous risks are shown to have yielded a fair margin 
of profit to the insurer. (It is to be noted that these tables give only the fire 
cost ; at least forty per cent of the premiums should be added to this to cover 
the expenses of conducting the business.) Other classes of ‘' 
considered as hazardous, and written at much lower rates than those above- 
named, show a loss, notably breweries and malt houses, foundries and 
machine shops, cotton and woolen mills, coverlid manufactories, morocco 
factories, dye works, etc. 

In mercantile risks, wholesale dry goods and trimmings, auction stores, 
artists’ materials stores, brewers’ supplies stores, lamp stores, machinery ware- 
houses, millinery establishments, paper warehouses, storage sheds and ware- 
houses and toy stores, the fire cost alone has exceeded the premium received 
on these classes of risks. 

With this year’s tabulation the classification is extended somewhat by 
the introduction of gas works, glue factories, glove manufactories and piano 
warerooms risks —the record given being for one year (1888) only. 

The total volume of premium on Philadelphia fire risks is about $4,110,000 
annually, or about one-half of the fire premiums cf the whole State. 


specials,” not 


Premiums as per table * 

Mutual c»m>anies 

Authorized in outside companies 
** Underground”’.... 


i 


* The premiums reported by the local and agency companies on Philadelphia - 
together with the interest premiums on perpetual deposits, approximate so closely tot 
figures as to prove their correctness within a few thousand dollars. 
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Det, 5, 1889.) 
MERE MENTION. 


—Cincinnati fire losses continue light. 

—Seneca Falls rates have been reduced. 

—The #tna will do business in Oregon, 

—The Union of Buffalo has entered Illinois. 

—Firebugs are operating in Danbury, Conn. 

—The Denver agency firm of Frith & Zollars has dissolved. 

—The new water-works at Vineland, Pa., have been finished. 

—The water-works at Northborough, Mass., are to be improved. 

—A gravity system of water-works will be built at Colville, Wash. 

—Goodwin’s Mills, Me., is introducing a new system of water-works. 

—The volunteer fire department of New Albany, Ind., has disbanded. 

—There is a strong movement for better fire protection at Oxford, N. S. 

—The new fire alarm system at Winchendon, Mass., is about completed. 

—Wellesley Hills (Mass.) people ask for a better equipped fire depart- 
ment. 

—Kansas City has a band of boy incendiaries known as ‘‘ Captain Kid's 
Pets.” 

—Little Rock, Ark., will appropriate $7000 for an electric fire alarm 
system. 

—Patridge & Macullar, Boston agents of the Broadway of New York, have 
resigned. 

—An explosion of nitro-glycerine at Oil City on Saturday killed three 
young men. 

—The fire department of Denver, Col., will be -largely increased, says a 
local report. 

—Chicago insurance men protest against the proposed change in the city’s 
street names. 

—H. E. Carsten is scoring a success as general agent of the Berkshire Life 
at Cincinnati, 

—The number of automatic sprinklers now in use is thought to be a little 
over 2,000,000. 

—The North and South is the title of a new marine insurance company at 
Marseilles, France. 

—The Fraternal Order of Athenians, composed of Boston Roman Catho- 
lics, is a new concern. 

—A pretty considerable business is being done in England in burglary 
insurance, it is reported. 

—Russian fire companies allow fifteen per cent reduction in rates to users 
of the Grinnell sprinkler. 

—To prevent the burning of cotton on shipboard a wire gauze wrap around 
each bale is a new safeguard, 

—President Henry B. Hyde of the Equitable Life contributes $5000 to the 
World’s Fair guarantee fund. 

—The Anglo-Nevada and the London and Lancashire have been admitted 
to do business in New Hampshire. 

—The total loss by the fire at Leechburg, Pa., last week is now figured at 
$165,000 with insurance of $75,000. 

—Deaths in New York last week number 566. The death rate, estimating 
the population at 1,591,057, was 18.50. 

—Fear is expressed that the Lynn and Boston conflagrations will badly 
cripple several of the smaller companies. 

~Chas. L, Peckham, son of Adjuster Chas. V. Peckham of Chicago, was 
married last week to Miss Lily Chandler. 

—The Cincinnati Insurance Patrol has secured a new building. It is prob- 
able that the force will be increased next year. 

—White’s drapery establishment at Aldershot, England, was burned on the 
28th ult. The loss is reported to be £100,000. 

~The loss on the Heckla Iron Works in Brooklyn, E. D., will be about 
33% per cent of the insurance, it is now calculated. 
; —The loss at Lynn is now estimated at $4,000,000. The number of build- 
Pa burned was 296. Of these 46 were brick and 112 wooden buildings used 
or business purposes, The insurance on the burned district will most likely 
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reach $3,000,000, and the companies will lose eighty per cent on the amount 
of their policies, it is thought. 

—T. & F. S. Terry of Cincinnati, after several years retirement from the 
insurance business, have re-entered it with bright prospects. 

—The December meeting and banquet of the Cleveland Life Underwriters 
Association will be held at the Hotel Hollanden on Saturday. 

—The Guarantee Company of New Orleans, to guarantee titles to real 
estate, etc., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 

—The Lancashire has taken the place on the New England Bureau of 
United Inspection, made vacant by the retirement of the California. 

—Rates at Brantford, Ont., will be raised, it is said, as a result of the re- 
cent action of the city council taxing all companies doing business in the city. 

—A foreign company has asked the Massachusetts Insurance Department if 
it can be allowed to appoint a trust company as trustee instead of individuals, 

_—The Sun Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia will likely resume busi- 
ness with an increased capital, so says a local report. The Sun retired from 
active business some years ago. 

—Harry P. Devol, the insurance agent recently arrested at Topeka, Kan., 
charged with embezzling $2600, it now transpires, was special agent of the 
Home Life Insurance Company. . 

—The Capitol Fire Association of Nashua, N. H., retired from business 
on November 30, reinsuring its $4,500,000 of risks in the Granite State of 
Portsmouth, says a press dispatch. 

—Granger Smith, a well-known Chicago agent, has returned from his 
European trip much refreshed, and reports that during his six weeks’ sojourn 
on the continent he failed to ‘‘ strike a fire.” 

—Recent visitors to Chicago were Wm. Wood of the United Fire Reinsur- 
ance Company of Manchester ; W. P. Meserole of the Guardian of London, 
and W. H. Crandell of The Merchants of Newark. 

—The Nebraska law taxing insurance companies two per cent of their gross 
premiums collected in the State for the benefit of the fire departments has 
been declared unconstitutional by Judge Hopedale at Omaha. 

—Fire losses in the United States for the week ending Thursday, November 
28, are reported by The Standard at $10,996,co0, a total since January 1 of 
$109,944,000, and an estimated loss for the year of $120,465,695. 

—Fire in a Philadelphia dwelling, the lower part of which was used asa 
bakery, early on Monday morning, resulted in the death of seven of the in- 
mates of the upper stories and the serious injury of several others, 

—The Metropolitan Life has recently purchased property in New York at 
Twenty-third street and Madison avenue, measuring 100 feet in Madison ave- 
nue and 150 feet in Twenty-third street, for a little over $500,000, 

—The appointment of W. C. Nelson as Deputy Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the State of Tennessee is announced. Mr. Nelson has been the 
special agent of the Royal for Tennessee and Kentucky for some years, 

—zZ.T. George, general manager for Southern Ohio of the Fidelity Mutua, 
Lite, with headquarters at Cincinnati, we understand is doing excellent work 
for the company. The Fidelity has been in the above field but a very short 
time. 

—The Lynn local agencies of Silsbee & Geer, Pitman & Breed, Howard 
Mudge, Newhall & Baker, Marshman & Baker, were burned out in the recent 
conflagration. The maps, books, etc., of all were saved and temporary 
quarters at once secured. 

—The Tribune office at Minneapolis, Minn., was burned on Saturday 
night, and from ten to twenty people are thought to have lost their lives. 
The loss will reach $1,000,000, it is reported in the press dispatches, with in- 
surances comparatively light. 

—The Topeka Insurance. Company (mutual) of Topeka, Kan., has been 
closed up by the Superintendent of Insurance. The two annual statements of 
the company made to the Insurance Department are said to be false in several 
particulars, and it is now insolvent. 

—Fire in one of the mills of the Hartford Carpet Company at Thompson- 
ville, Conn., on the night of the 28th ult. caused a loss of $180,000, it is esti- 
mated. The insurance, $175,000, is in sixteen different mill mutuals. Spon- 
taneous combustion is the supposed origin of the fire. 

—The Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters has chosen manage- 
ment for the ensuing year as follows: President, H. C. Lippincott ; vice- 
presidents, I. Layton Register, Walter H, Tilden, D. A. Keyes; secretary, 
E. H. Plummer; treasurer, Amos Wakelin; executive committee, Joseph 
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Ashbrook, W. H. Lambert, W. L. Moore, J. M. Longacre, J. W. Woods, 
Richard Fisher. Major W. H. Lambert, who has filled the office of presi- 
dent for the past two years, and very ably be it said, declined a re-election. 

—The Peoples Fire Insnrance Company of Buffalo is organizing, and, we 
understand, will have the following officers: President, George A. Dirn- 
berger ; vice-president, Adam Wick; secretary, H. G. Schrocer ; treasurer, 
Albert A. Hoffmeyer. It willdo business on the mutual plan. 

—The New Orleans Board of Underwriters has passed a resolution recom- 
mending the ‘appointment of Captain Thomas O'Neil, an experienced fireman, 
for chief engineer of the Sixth district, which embraces the territory of the 
proposed new paid department. The resolution was sent to the council. 

—A special to The Standard from Concord, N, H., says that the California, 
the American of Newark, the Continental, the Insurance Company of North 
America, the Imperial, the City of London, the Guardian and the Phcenix of 
London have applied for admission to the State and will be licensed at 


once. 

—In its account of the Boston fire, The Commercial Bulletin of that city 
says that its effect, on the Boston companies especially, will be awaited with 
interest, particularly in the cases of the North American, Neptune F. and M. 
and Eliot, whose small surpluses have already been reduced by their losses at 
Lynn. 

—Following close upon the announcement that the Union Mutual Life 
Association of Detroit had decided to consolidate with the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association, comes the report that the World Life Reserve and Acct- 
cent Association of the same city and of recent organization, is winding up 
its affairs. 

—The report of the examiners of the New York Insurance Department in 
the case of the Long Island of Brooklyn, which was filed a few days since, 
shows the company’s capital of $300,000 to be impaired to the extent of 
$104,995. Superintendent R. A. Maxwell has made a requisition on the offi- 
cers of the company to call on the stockholders to make up the deficiency. 

—The Life Underwriters Association of Western New York has elected the 
following officers to serve for the ensuing year: President, E. A. Spencer ; 
first vice-president, William Manning ; second vice-president, E. H. Whitney; 
secretary, D. J. Ladden ; treasurer, W. G. Justice ; executive committee, W. 
F. Wright, chairman; M. Rohr, W. P. Jones, J. W. Moore, W. H. For- 
mosa. 

—dAuditor P. F. Duffy of West Virginia has revoked the certificate of 
authority of the Kanawha Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Grafton, 
W. Va., it appearing to his satisfaction that its affairs are in an unsatisfactory 
This is the concern THE SPECTATOR has recently exposed as a 


condition. 
Our information was trustworthy and timely, for the feline 


virulent wildcat. 
has not succeeded in doing much damage during its brief career. 

—The big conflagration in Boston on Thanksgiving morning caused a loss 
conservatively estimated at $5,000,000. Two acres in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of the city were visited by the fire and about roo firms burned 
Twenty buildings were destroyed or badly damaged ; their total 


out. 
The approximate estimate of insur- 


assessed valuation was over $1,000,000. 
ance is $3,000,000, and it is thought by the best informed that this will not 
differ much from the actual amount, There seems little doubt that overhead 
electric wires started the fire, though the real cause of the magnitude of the 
conflagration was, it is generally conceded, the notorious narrowness of Bos- 


ton’s streets. Several firemen lost their lives by being caught under falling 


walls. 
—The Farmers Mutual Insurance Association of Iowa held its ninth annual 


meeting at Des Moines a few days since with forty-three companies, repre- 
sented by about sixty persons present. The subject of the co-operation of the 
mutual companies in the State was discussed by several, and a committee 
appointed to report a plan for such co-operation. A resolution was passed 
‘* that in the insurance of incumbered property more attention should be paid 
to the standing of the man than of the building, but if the incumbrance is 
such that the interest of the insured in the property falls below the value of 
the buildings, the insurance should go to the mortgagee or be expended in re- 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, 


placing the property.” 
Resolved, That no application will be approved on live 


which was adopted : 
stock unless at least half the minimum amount of stock usually kept is listed. 

—The following is the list of the foreign insurance companies in Missouri 
whose charters have been revoked by the Secretary of the State under the 
anti-pool and trust law passed by the last general assembly of the State, as 
published in a St. Louis paper : Etna Fire, Hartford; California, San 
Francisco; Citizens, Pittsburgh; Commercial, San Francisco; Farmers Fire, 
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York, Pa.; Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Company, Philadelphia: 
Imperial Life, Detroit; Mannheim Fire, Mannheim, Germany; Northwes. 
ern National Fire, Milwaukee; New York Bowery Fire, New York: Packers 
and Provision Dealears Fire, Chicago; Reading, Reading; Rutgers Fire 
New York; Sun Fire, London; Virginia F. and M , Richmond: Souther 
Fire, New Orleans; Eagle Fire, New York; Millers and Manufacturers Mu. 
tual Fire, Minneapolis; Minneapolis Mutual Fire; Commonwealth Mutua] 
Fire, Decatur, Ill.; Equitable Accident, Cincinnati; American Fire, Ney 
York. : 

—The Boston Board of Underwriters made its annual report last week, 
During the last inspection year the board has had eight inspectors in the fielj 
who have in that time examined 10,389 risks, securing improvements in 6183 
instances. The amount of fire losses in the inspection district for the yea 
ending June 30, 1889, was larger than during any year since the inspection 
system was first inaugurated. During the twelve months prior to the begin. 
ning of this system there was in the district covered by inspection 154 alarms 
of fire and a total fire loss of $626,250.79. During the first year of the in. 
spection the fire alarms were 120, loss $561,987; second year, alarms 138, 
loss $297,494; third year, alarms 191, loss $399,971; fourth year, alarms 165, 
loss $651,319. This very considerable increase in loss was due to three or 
four large fires, the losses in one month footing up to more than $121,000, 
and in another to $144,000. Officers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, C, E. Guild; secretary and treasurer, Osbome 
Howes, Jr.; executive committee, Geo. R. Rogers, A. M. Bullard, E, E, 
Patridge, Hammond Vinton and Chas. H. Wise. 

—In accordance with the provisions of the law passed by the Connecticut 
legislature last winter, a meeting of the policyholders of the Phcenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was held on Tuesday to consider the question of 
purchasing the stock of the company with the surplus. A_ resolution was 
adopted authorizing Commissioner Fyler, as trustee for the policyholders, tp 
purchase the stock at the rate of $250 per share, the par value being $100. A 
new board of directors, consisting of fifteen participating policyholders, will 
be appointed at once, and these will choose officers for the company, the 
probability being that the present incumbents will be continued. At the 
meeting a letter addressed by Vice-President Holcombe, on behalf of all the 
directors, to Commissioner Fyler was read, proposing to submit to a judicial 
tribunal the vexed question as to whether or not the dividends paid to stock. 
holders in excess of six per cent in years past was an unlawful payment. If 
the court should decide that the payment was unlawful, the directors express 
a willingness to refund the amount. The details of this transaction were not 
concluded as we go to press, but will probably be completed this week, thus 
making the Phoenix a mutual company in fact as well as in name. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—Law & Gansel, agents of the Boylston, at Cincinnati. 

—Mark R. Buxton, agent of the #£tna, at Nashua, N. H. 

—Henry Hewett & Co., agents of the tna, at Portland, Ore. 

—Adam B. Wilson, agent for the New York Fire, at Cincinnati. 

—Kenny & Drewry, agents of the Westchester, at Raleigh, N. C. 

—Morrill & Danforth, agents for the Anglo-Nevada, at Concord, N. H. 

—Murphy & Schieble, agents of the Washington of Cincinnati, at Chicago. 

—S. O. Catton & Bros., agents for the Denver of Denver, at Houston, Tex. 

—M. J. Dillon, district agent for the Standard Life and Accident at Renova, Pa. 

—Morrill & Danforth, agents for the London and Lancashire, at Concord, N.H 

—Northrop, Hodges & Taylor, agents for the Westchester, at Wilmington 
BG. 

—Chas. Rattinger, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life, at James 
town, N. D. 

—Geo. W. Franklin, second agent for the Guardian, at Chicago, succeeding 
Forest Bros. 

—Morrill & Danforth, agents of the Insurance Company of North America, 
Concord, N. H. 

—Geo. W. Franklin, agent for the Forest City of Rockford, Ill., at Chicago, Su 
ceeding Forest Bros. 

—T. W. Kennedy of New York, agent of the Imperial Life of Detroit, for eastem 
New York and Connecticut. 

—C, J. Connor, general agent of the Mutual Life of Kentucky for Iowa, with 
headquarters at Des Moines. 

—S. H. Sullivan, special agent of the Royal, with Barbee & Castleman of Louis- 
ville, succeeding W. C. Nelson, resigned. 

—Alfred M. Budd of St. Stephens, N. B., general agent of the Provident Saving 
Life for the Maritime Provinces, with headquarters at St. Johns, N. B. 
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Figencp Wants. 











pda A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


Fire Insurance man with ten years experience with both stock and mutual com- 
panies, @ position for surveying or special work, before January 1. Any territory accepted. 
Address wae es 


Satisfactory references. 
Care Tue Specrator, P.O. Box 1117, New York. 


N EXPERIENCED UNDERWRITER IN FIELD 
and office, with a practical knowledge of mill and factory hazards, desires an engage- 
Would take the management of a department. Address ‘“* A,” 


ment January 1. 
Care of Tue Specrator Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 








ANTED—A STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, of first-class financial standing, which contemplates immediate extension of 
its field to the States of “Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, would be 
pleased to consider applications for special work in these States. 
Address, giving statement of references and experience, to 
“S.”’ care of THE SpecraTor Co., 161 Sa Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





AUSTRALIA 


Colonies of New South Wales and Queensland. 





AGENTS :—The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
offers exceptional terms to first-class life assurance agents in these highly 
prosperous colonies. 

The Equitable’s organization affords to insurers all the advantages of a local 
office, and since its advent in Australia, five years ago, a large and steadily 
increasing business has been done. 

Experienced agents who are desirous of changing to a new field, are invited 


to write for particulars to 


R. HOPE ATKINSON, MANAGER, 
EQUITABLE LIFE OFFICES, SYDNEY. 


Only those who can show a good record of business need apply. Authenti- 
cated particulars must be given. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 





OF 





The following territory is open to the right men, as General 
Agents for the Home Life Insurance Company of New York, 
with full control of same and full compensation: 

Northern Ohio, Middle and Eastern Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, East half of Iowa, Washington, Utah 


and Wyoming. Address 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANTED.—GEN ERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS 
Co in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by the Brooklyn Life Insurance 
mpany. This company is of the best repute, and easy to work, and its TERM RATES are 


4 special feature, Apply at the offices, 
5: LIBERTY STREET, New York Ciry. 





Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 

and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 

States. Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 
Institution of Quincy, IIl., should be referred to this office. 





OHN I. COVINGTON, INSURANCE BROKER. 
45 BROADWAY, - - - - - - NEW YORK. 








Georce H. Leonarp. Horace Moopy 


LEONARD & MOODY, 
INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


15 Cortlandt St., and 5 Cotton Exchange Building, N. Y. City ; Radford Building, Yonkers, 
N.Y. Members of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers and Marine Board 
Brokers, New York. Agents at Yonkers, N. Y., Alliance Ins. Ass’n, N. Y.; Queen and 
Imperial Insurance Cos., London, Eng.; Rochester German Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Travelers 
Life and Accident Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. Correspondence solicited from first-class 
companies writing surplus lines. Telephone Call, New 334. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR TEXAS 








OF 
6 lens MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Good active pushing agents wanted, liberal terms to the right men. 


Address I. REINHARDT & SON. 


Dallas or Galveston, Texas 





ELSON & RAINE, GENERAL INSURANCE 

Agents, Successors to G. D. Raine, Memphis, Tenn., representing North British 

and Mercantile and American companies, including T State compani Surplus 
lines placed. Correspondence solicited. 








CHAKLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. W. C. Bennett. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
placing Surplus lines. 


E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 
e Nos. 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York. Special facilities for placing large lines. 
Equitable rates. Reliable companies. 











Prominent Agencies at Chicago. 





T. H. Wester. E. N. Wirey. 

EBSTER & WILEY, SUCCESSORS TO S. M. 

Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street. Telephone 1664, “*Chicago.”’ Orient 

Insurance Co.; Southern California Insurance Co.; Lion Fire 'surance Co.; Providence 
Washington Insurance Co. 


CapPiITAL STOCK, $500,000.00. Net Surpcus, $418, 358.07. 
MERICAN STEAM BOILER INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Rooms 318, 319, 320 and 321 Phoenix Building, Cuicaco, ILL. 
THACHER & VOIGHT, - - - - Managers 
J. D. Murpny Chief Inspector. Telephone, 1459. 





Geo. W. MonTGoMERY. M. L. C. FunkHouser. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 

Agency, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Agents for American Ins. Co., Newark ; 

Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Standard Fire Ins. Co., New York; Fidelity and Casualty 
Co., New York. Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of Suretyship. Telephone 303. 





DOLPH LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 
170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., of Liverpool; Rochester German 
Insurance Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York ; 








Peoples Insurance Co., of New York; German Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 
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FIRE UNDERWRITER 


220 La Salle Street, - - - - - - ; - CHICAGO 





A. ALEXANDER, CHICAGO, ILL 


General Agent, Western Department (AccipENT BRANCH), 
CASUALTY CO. OF NEW YORK, 


Home INnsuRANCE BUILDING. 


FIDELITY AND 





EstTasBLisHeD A, D, 186s. 


A. LOWELL & CO., INSURANCE. 


Room sc, 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Cuarves L, Buss. 


152 LA SALLE STREET, 


Telephone, 763. 


E. W. Lyman. 
W. LYMAN & CO., 


e Chicago. 





J. W. Batcn. 
Pres’t. 


Ww. Suv’ BOYLSTON OF BOSTON, 
CAPITAL, $557,200.00. ASSETS, $909,878.00. 
EDWIN C. LEWIS, - - - 


No. 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


GENERAL AGENT. 


T ‘ re. 
=e Sprin$-Gardep 
Insurance Company, 
431 Watnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
SINCE 1835. 


NELSON F. EVANS, President, 


GEORGE B. ARMITAGE, Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
STEPHEN BALL, Sevy, 


= HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITy 


F, R. FOSTER, Pres. 
OPERATES THE VERY LiBeRAL AND EASILY SOLICITED Puan, Ey. 
TITLED, SAFETY FUND SYSTEM: THE Best PURE LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFERED. 


A FEW FIRST-CLASS SPECIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED, 


LIBERAL COMPENSATION TO SUCCESSFUL MEN. SALARY OR Commission, 
Address A. T. SMITH, Sup’t of Agencies, Hartford Conn, 





ee & WM. A. GOODMAN, 
Insurance Agents, 


142 AND 144 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, - - . - - ILL. 


Wm. C. Maite. 


MAci+ & 


INSURANCE 








J. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


CHAMBERLIN, 


Successors to Magill, Eastman & Co., 
AGENTS 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Madison Streets, - Ein Chicago, 


HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
ORGANIZED 1868, 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gero. W. Beaver, Vice-Pres’t. 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. 


Gero. A. Moore, Pres't. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00. 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 


LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 








Prominent Brokers at Chicago. 








RED P. BUELL & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 
agents, 175 La Salle Street, Chicago, make a specialty of placing sarplus lines for 
responsible agents throughout the country. References if required. 








W. BROWN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


504 and 506 The Rookery, Chicago. Reference, Chicago National Bank. 





E. GILPIN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


e Rooms 450, 452 and 454 Rookery Building, Chicago, References: Metropolitan 
National Bank. R.G. Dun & Co. The Bradstreet Co. 





T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
e@ 33 and 35 Major Block, No. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago, Special facilities for 
placing large lines on all classes of insurable property. 














OF ELKHART, INDIANA. 
Manufacturers Insurance at Actual Cost. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
Hon. C. G. Conn, Manf. of Band Instr., Elkhart, Ind., and Worcester, Mass. Vice-President. 
A. R. SuHrover, of Elliott, Shroyer & Co., Logansport, In ....President. 
Toun B. FAULKNoR, Underwriter ae ... Secretary. 
E. A. Jacks, President Niles Paper Mill Co., Niles, Mich A : . Treasurer. 
Hon. H. H. Francis-- ...--- Editor Despatch, Michigan City, Ind., and State Senator. 
Reterences by Permission: { ay Nation Boe Elkhart, Ind. 








SECURE ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL Cost. 


MERICAN MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


OF NASHVILLE, - - TENN. 
OFFICERS : 
GerorGE M, Jacxson...-.-.- of Orr, Jackson & Co., President. 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 


Treasurer. 


Cuas. S. CLarkK 
W. F. Banc, Jr., Ass’t Cashier First Nat’] Bank-... 
Ts Fe POM ccnckicvcncwces Secretary and General Manager. 


General and Local Agents Wanted. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS. 


ae 


T. JossELyN, Sec. 


A, J. PoppLeron, Pres. 
a. W, Yates, Treas. 


J. J. Brown, Vice-Pres. 


HE OMAHA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF OMAHA, NEB. 
Paid Up Capital, - - - $100,000. 


A Solid Nebraska Company. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING AND TORNADO INSURANCE. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. W. GANNETT. C. D. WoopworTH. 
H. W. Yates. J. S. Coxuins, 
N. A. Kuxn E. L, STone. 


A. J. PoppLeton, 
J. H. Miciarp. 
Wa. WALLACE. 
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INCORPORATED IN 1868. 


CERMAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
MOON ioncces es eeheseedneden cacunen $200,000.00 
DE: a tivcese seed ééeteiahdiestconewes 1,760,75 3.00 
gO STE T ECT eT Le 355,822.00 
Assets, January 1, 1889............eeeeeeee 2,316,575.00 


MW. TREMBOR, Secretary. M. HETTINGER, President. 





THE — 


Amployers’ Liability Assurance Corp't, 


LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The original and Leading Liability Company of the World. 


DEPOSITED IN UNITED STATES, $550,000.00. 








Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against loss by claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents. 


Employers with pay rolls of $70,000,000.00 already covered in the 
United States. Also, insures Owners of Buildings for a nominal 
Premium a:ain-t Claims and Law Suits arising from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION. 





ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, - - Boston, Mass. 


Managers for the United States. 


KIRBY & DWIGHT, General Agents for State of New York, 


51 CEDAR STREET, NEW YorRK. 








INSURANCE COMPANY. 












NGLO-NEVADA 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Or San Francisco, Cat. 


LOUIS SLOSS, President. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-President. 
Z. P. CLARK, Secretary. J. B. LEVISON, Marine Secretary. 








DIRECTORS: 





Louis Sloss, Wm. Macdonald J. L. Flood, W. F. Whittier, J. M. Donahue, 
J. B. Haggin, J. F. Bigelow, J. W. Mackay, E. E. Eyre, M. H. Hecht, 
W. H. Dimond. 





DAVID IL. KIRBY, General Agent, 33 Pink Street, New York. 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia. 






S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. 












SECURE ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL Cos?T, 


MERICAN MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


UF NASHVILLE, - - TENN. 
OFFICERS: 
GerorcE M, Jackson...-..-.- of Orr, Jackson & Co., President. 
Cuas. S. CLarK....-.- Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 
W. F. Banc, Jr., Ass’t Cashier First Nat'l Bank.... Treasurer. 
W. J. Jonnson....::........- Secretary and General Manager. 



































General and Local Agents Wanted. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS. 












Good Active, Reliable Agents Wanted 


BY THE 


ATIONAL ACCIDENT SOCIETY 


—oOFr— 








NEW YORK CITY. 







Profitable arrangements can be made, if references are satisfactory, by 





writing or applying to 





JOSEPH Ff. BARNUM, Secrerary, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


HE EQUITABLE ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 



















OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DOES A STRICTLY ACCIDENT BUSINESS ONLY. 





Paip-up Casu Capita, $100,000, 








Special Indemnity for Loss of Sight or Limbs. 








J. R. MURDOCH, Vice-President. 
J. F. HESSER, Manager R. R. Dept. 


GEORGE FISHER, President. 
H. N. RENO, Secretary. 


















E. F. Spence, President. D. E. Mixes, Secretary. 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA INS. CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Main Business Office, 405 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 






Capital (fully paid up)........ecceceeeccececceessccesecceees $200,000.00 
PEEP PM Te TCT Tere Tre TTP Le ELLE ee 313,594,80 
, Losses in process of adjustment. ........0.00sees eee eeeeeeeee 9,448.09 
All other lHisbilities..... cccccccsvcveveccssvcevecceccccvcsseves 7,555.89 
Surplus as regards policyholders... ..........6seeeececeeeeeees 296,590, 82 





Parks & Scuumarp, Gen’ Agts, Dallas, Tex. A. W. Harr, Gen'l Agt, Louisville, Ky. 


Wesster & Wirey, General Agents, Chicago, III. 
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INCORPORATED 1881. 


HOME BENEFIT 


ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES : 
No. 1837 Broadway, New York. 


CLAIMS PAID, over $465,000.00 


N New York j 
WM. A. CAMP, ‘Manage fue President. 
H. C. BROWNELL, Vice-Pres. J. C. MOORE, Manager of Agencies. 
E. A. BAKER, Secretary. W. G. RICHARDS, M. D., Medical Director. 


F. J. BROWN, TREASURER. 
Under Bonds to the American Surety Co., Capital $1,000,000.00, 


Reserve Fund Dividends a the Pith and Each Subsequent Year. 


DEPOSITORIES: 


For Reserve Fund, For Mortuary Fund, 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST Co. CENTRAL TRusT Co. 


Certificates Written, Over 16,000. 


LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. C0. 


William and Cedar Streets, New York. 











The loss of goods in the show window caused by runaways is often a 
serious matter. Do not lose the plate glass, too. 





ORGANIZED JANUARY 138, 1799. 


ROVIDENCE-WASHINGTON INS. CO. 
20 Market Square, Providence, R. I 


Assets, January 1, 1880 : : $1,174,148.23 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums.-.-......-...-- oo see eases cencce ceccenacesenensnsceseccoee $542,445. 4 
Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities. -....--.- ch aint nana mieten a eal 119, 
Cash Capital 400,000, wo 
Net Surplus 112,622.36 
_$:, 1745148. 1148.25 





. H. DEWOLF, President. GEO. E. BIXBY, Treasurer. 
. B. BRANCH, Vice-President. E, L. WATSON, Secretary. 


Holger de Roode, Chicago, Manager Western Department ; Charles F. Wilson, Denver, 
General Agents for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, W yoming and New <a 5, B: Norton, 
gaan. Fla, General ‘aoe Southern Department; U, B. Wilson, "San Francisco, 

anager Pacific Coast Department. 





— 
Fire Insurance. 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANy 
OF LONDON. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


New York Department, Northern Building, 38 Pine Street, Geo. W. Babb, Jr., Manager 
New England Department, No. 27 Kilby Street, Boston, H. S. Wheelock, Manager, 
Central Department, No. 82 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Warner F. Gardiner, Manager, 
Northwest Department, No. 226 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Pacific Coast Department, 441 California St., San Francisco, Cal., Robt. Dickson, Manager, 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


MERICAN SURETY COMPANY. 
160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INE vin cteucawerruiais meymeriperemniatonneenees $1,000,000 
BONDSMEN SUPERSEDED. 

Bonds guaranteeing the honesty of officers and employees of banks, railway, express and 
telephone companies, other corporations and business houses. This com ypany will act as 
surety on bonds required in the Courts. 

RESIDENT TRUSTEES, NEW YORK. 
Wm. A. Wheelock, Thos. C. Platt, E, ¥. Browning, John J. McCook, 
F. W. Vanderbilt, Wm. Dowd, J. W. Pinchot, M. W. Cooper, 
Wm. B. Leonard, Henry B. Plant, Geo. F. Victor, Wm. L. Trenholm, 
John J. Knox, John H,. Inman, A. H. Barney, C. H. Luddington, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, J. D. Ripley, L. W. Winchester, Joel B. Erhardt, 
Henry H. Cook, R. N. Hazard, W.S. Gurnee, Walter S. Johnston, 
Wm. B. Kendall, C. L. Tiffany, James A. Hayden, John A. McCall, 
H. D. Lyman 
WM. L. TRENHOLM, President. HENRY D. LYMAN, Vice-President. 


HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CASH CAPITAL, - = - = - $1,000,000. 


Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightping. 
NEW YORK OFFICES, 195 BROADWAY. 


GEORGE P. SHELDON, President, 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Vice-President. 
GEORGE INGRAHAM, 2d Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
CHARLES C. LITTLE, Assistant Secretary. 


betas and Southern Department, Phenix Building, Chicago, Ill., T. B. Burcu, General 

gent. 

South Eastern Department, H. C. Srockpe i, General Agent, Atlanta, Ga. aes 

J. ¥ - eee General Agent, Eastern Department and Middle States. Office in New 
or 








INCORPORATED 18832. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 
Orriceg, 110 South Fourth St. 


Cash Capital, - « $400,000.00 
Assets, - 806,506.70 


Net Surplus, - 155,384.64 


JAMES N. STONE, President. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 
CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary and Treasurer 
FANKR M. CRITTENDEN, Ass’t Secretary. 


—— 


HE SOUTHERN ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 





GIvEs SAFE INDEMNITY, GUARANTEED BY A CAPITAL STOCK. 
$5000 Insurance for $15 per Annum, and Indemnity Paid for Fifty-Two 


Weeks if disabled to that Limit. 


HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VA. 


pT, AGENCIES. 


S. S. ELAM, PRESIDENT. HOWARD KINNEY, 


LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE AGENTS. 





